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THE LOCATION OF THE GALATIAN CHURCHES. 

To what churches did the Apostle Paul address his Galatian Epistle ? 
The all but unanimous view has been that they were churches founded by 
Paul upon his second missionary tour, after his revisitation to the churches 
founded upon his first tour in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe ; that the 
towns in which they were located were Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium, and others, 
in a district north from the district of the first tour ; and that Paul had, as it 
were by accident, founded those particular churches, inasmuch as he had 
intended to go directly to Ephesus for new work on his second tour (cf. Acts 
16:6); but, providentially turned aside from that purpose, he had started 
north through this region, and being detained by sickness (Gal. 4 : 13 f ) had 
spent time in founding these Galatian churches to whom he afterwards wrote 
the Galatian Epistle. One difficulty with this view has always been admitted, 
viz., the strange silence about these churches otherwise, when we are made 
personally acquainted with many of Paul's churches. But the Acts history 
does not attempt a complete detailed account of Paul's work, and the writer 
has not had at hand, or has not seen fit to give, further information about the 
district or churches of Galatia. It was, of course, acknowledged that a 
Roman province called Galatia had been organized previous to Paul's time, 
which included the district in which Paul's first tour was made ; but in view of 
the quite clear and explicit statements in Acts 16 : 1-8, it seemed more prob- 
able that Paul and the author of Acts used the term Galatia in the earlier and 
more restricted signification of the district lying to the north of that which was 
the scene of the labors of his first tour. 

This view, ably advocated by Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on 
Galatians, Conybeare and Howson in their Life of Paul, Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, et al., had remained undisturbed (except for an occasional 
opponent as Renan and Lipsius) until a year ago, when Professor Ramsay's 
Church in the Roman Empire agitated the matter afresh, attacking the pre- 
vailing theory and advocating an identification of the Galatian churches with 
the churches at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, which Paul had 
established upon his first missionary journey. The author had made a 
thorough investigation of the geography of Asia Minor, and of the literature 
connected with Asia Minor in the first Christian centuries. His opinion was 
therefore felt to carry much weight. But this theory seems to be in conflict 
with the narrative in Acts 16 : 1-8, and a defense of the prevailing view was 
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immediately made, resting upon the plain language of this passage. This 
defense was prepared by Principal F. H. Chase, of Cambridge, and it 
appeared in The Expositor for December, 1893. He simply undertook to 
show that "a careful examination of the narrative of St. Luke (Acts 16 : 1-8) 
leaves no room whatever for doubt that he uses the term Galatia in the 
popular, not the political, sense ; and that, consequently, the North-Galatian 
theory holds the field." To this effective article Professor Ramsay made 
reply in three numbers of The Expositor, January, February, and April, 1894. 
A rejoinder from Principal Chase in The Expositor for May seems to close 
the discussion as far as these two gentlemen are concerned. 

What is the result as regards the location of the Galatian churches ? One 
feels that Professor Ramsay's case is in a shattered condition, as respects his 
handling of Acts 16 : 1-8. And, according to his own admission, if this pas- 
sage does not support his view, then his view has no basis whatever, since he 
says : " If Mr. Chase is right, Part I. of my book is hopelessly wrong." 
{Expositor, p. 43, and elsewhere to the same effect). 1 It might be possible 
for the South-Galatian theory to be held in spite of Acts 16 : 1-8 — there are 
good arguments for it, but this discussion has proceeded upon the exact 
trustworthiness of this Acts passage — the case has been rested upon it. 

Professor Ramsay maintains : (i)that the phrase riyv &pvyiav ko.1 Ta\aTu<r)v 
\u>pav (Acts 16:6) means, and can only mean, " the country which is Phrygian 
and Galatic, a single district to which both epithets apply, in English 
most idiomatically rendered the Phrygo-Galatic territory " (cf. Church in the 
Roman Empire, pp. 77-79) ; (2) that the movement of the apostolic party 
recorded in Acts 16:6, "they went through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia " (R V.) is a geographical recapitulation of the journey which is 
implied in the two preceding verses. " These two verses (4, 5) describe the 
conduct and action that characterized the entire journey through South 
Galatia, both the journey to Lystra and Derbe, already mentioned from the 
geographical point of view in verse 1, and that to Iconium and Antioch. 
Verse 6 then continues the geographical description from verse 1, and 
describes the journey from Lystra onwards ; it led through the country which 
is Phrygian and Galatic, a single district to which both adjectives apply " 
{Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 77-78). This overlapping of accounts in 
Acts 16:1-8 Professor Ramsay explains by a hypothesis of two different 
documents recording the itinerary of Paul's tour, the ragged edges of which 
come together at verses 5 and 6. (3) That the anarthrous aorist participle 

' The aggressive and pungent personalities (see, for example, pp. 43-45, 137-139) 
in which Professor Ramsay indulged, and from which Mr. Chase was not entirely free, 
constitute to the reader no part of the argument, and editors of magazines should 
spare the public such disagreeable remarks. If individual authors cannot discuss 
matters without such accompaniments, such authors at the least should be willing to 
allow the editor to run his blue pencil across the objectionable passages before the copy 
goes into type. 
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KwkvOtvre; in the passage 8djX6ov .... KtoXvOtvrts (Acts 16 : 6) may be 
interpreted to indicate an action coordinate with and subsequent in time to 
the action of the principal verb SifjXdov, so that it is simply equivalent to 
another finite verb connected with the first by /cat. He says : " It has been 
contended that the participle /ca>A.u#eiT« gives the reason for the finite verb 
SirjXOov, and is therefore preliminary to it in sequence of time. We reply that 
the participial construction cannot, in this author, be pressed in this way. He 
is often loose in the forming of his sentences, and in the long sentence in 
verses 6 and 7 he varies the succession of verbs by making some of them 
participles. The sequence of the verbs is also the sequence of time : 1) they 
went through the Phrygo-Galatic land ; 2) they were forbidden to speak in 
Asia ; 3) they came over against Mysia " ; and so on (Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 89 ; see also Expositor, pp. 337-338). 

To these three points Principal Chase replies as follows : (1) The phrase 
tt)v Qpvyuxv Kail VaXariKrjv x<o/jav (Acts 16:6) refers to two separate districts 
which Paul successively traversed, namely Phrygia and then Galatia. The 
word $pvyux is used as a substantive. So Luke uses it in Acts 18 : 23, ttjv 
TaXariKrjv x<i>pav /cat Qpvyiav ; and also in the only other passage where Luke 
refers to that country, Acts 2:10, Qpvyiav tc /cat Uap.tftvX.iav. Bishop Light- 
foot took fypvyiav as an adjective in Acts 16:6, but of necessity as a noun in 
Acts 18 : 23, a separation of the passages which cannot be justified. Professor 
Ramsay's objection that the '* vinculum of the common article" forbids the 
taking of Qpvyiav as a substantive referring to a distinct district in the phrase 
ttjv Qpvyiav Kal TaXaruajv )(v>pav is met by saying that " the two words 
TaXariKrj \u>pa coalesce so as to express respectively a single idea." So in 
Mark 1 : 5 r) 'IotiSata \<t>pa means Judea merely. Such compound names are 
frequent, arising from the fact that originally the proper names were all used 
adjectivally. It is therefore a compound noun, and we have two separate 
districts mentioned. As Wendt renders it, " Phrygien und das galatische 
Land." This is a construction found frequently in Luke, rrj 'IovSata /cat 
%apapiq (Acts 1 : 8), ttjv Ma/ceSovtav /cat A^atav (Acts 19 :2i ; cf. also Acts 
8 : 1 ; 9 : 31 ; 15 : 3 ; 27 : 5). (2) The sequence of the clauses in 

Acts 16 :i-8 wholly refutes Professor Ramsay's theory. In verses 1-4 Luke 
tells us definitely of Paul's visit to Derbe and Lystra, and by the use of the 
phrase ras voXeis (v. 4) seems to imply that St. Paul visited the other chief 
cities of the district. He next records the sequel, which he introduces by the 
particle ovv. (For this ovv of historical sequence cf . Acts 1 : 6 ; 2 : 4 1 ; 5 : 4 1 ; 
8 :4, 25 ; 9 : 31 ; 10 : 23 ; 1 1 : 19 ; et al.). This sequel has two parts, which 
Luke clearly marks off by the use of p.ev (v. 5) and 8c (v. 6). In the first place 
(v. 5) Luke traces the fortune of the churches which Paul and his companions 
had just visited (at pkv ovv tKKXrjo-iai). In the second place (v. 6), Luke fol- 
ows the movements of the travelers (StiJAiW 8c). After they had left the 
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cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia they journeyed northward, traversing suc- 
cessively Phrygia and the Galatian district. The objection of Professor 
Ramsay that fikv ovv does not always indicate a strict sequence of clauses 
might be valid if there were no following Se, but there is (v. 6), and that 
seems a sufficient answer. The fact that a paragraph is made between verses 
5 and 6 in the Revision and in the Westcott and Hort text does not at all 
break the sequence or negative the logical arrangement of the clauses, but 
simply articulates the different stages of Paul's journeys. Can any reason be 
given why in Luke's rapid summary of Paul's movements, verse 6 should 
give a recapitulation of what has been already related in verses 1-4, while 
nothing is said of the northward journey between Pisidia and the point 
" over against Mysia " which Paul has reached in verse 7 ? Professor 
Ramsay explains that it is a repetition due to the fact that two distinct accounts 
of Paul's movements overlap at that point — a shrewd explanation in the 
interest of a theory, but one that does not elicit much confidence. (3) 

The position taken by Professor Ramsay regarding the anarthrous aorist 
participle KioXvOivres (see above), cannot possibly be admitted. It is impossible 
to believe that Luke, in a short and simple clause, where there could be no ana- 
coluthon, wrote 8ii}A.0ov .... Ku>X.vOtvrvs when what he really meant would 
have been easily and naturally expressed by the words BitXOovrts .... 
iKtoXvOrjo-av. "Hard pressed by a very simple and decisive grammatical 
argument, Professor Ramsay has taken refuge in the desperate expedient of 
maintaining that a Greek writer can vary ' the succession of verbs by making 
some of them participles.' This seems to me as if a chess-player, somewhat 
suddenly checkmated by the combined action of a bishop and a knight stand- 
ing in certain relative positions, were to plead that, in this particular game, 
the action of the chessmen ' cannot be pressed in that way,' that, in fact, a 
bishop and a knight are interchangeable, and may be transposed. A player, 
holding these views, would play on fearless of defeat." Can K<j>\v6evres, an 
anarthrous aorist participle, indicate an action coordinate with and subsequent 
in time to its principal verb BajXOov, so that it is simply equivalent to another 
finite verb connected with the first verb by nai, thus SnjXOov . . . . k<u 
iK<iy\vOrjo-av ? Professor Ramsay maintains this to the last, but fatally omits 
to cite one single instance of such a usage in the New Testament. In a Greek 
sentence, when an anarthrous aorist participle agrees with the subject of an 
aorist indicative, the participle expresses an act either coincident in time with, 
or prior to, that which is expressed by the indicative (cf. Winer, ed. Moulton, 
p. 43°)- Professor Ramsay felt the strength of this position, for, in his second 
article, he wrote : " I shall, in due course, proceed to show that the South- 
Galatian theory is perfectly consistent with taking K<s>\vQk\nvi in Acts 16 : 6 
as giving the reason for 8ifj\0ov" {Expositor, p. 139, note). This was a very 
important thing to do, but the promise was never fulfilled. Is it fair to sup- 
pose that it was found impossible ? One cannot see how it could be done. 
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Principal Chase, therefore, closed his first article, and reiterated the state- 
ment at the end of his second article, with these words : " The verdict, then, 
which, as I believe, any Greek scholar who goes into the evidence supplied by 
Luke's language, must pronounce on the South-Galatian theory, is that it is 
shipwrecked on the rock of Greek grammar." 

Let us examine this last point first. Can an anarthrous aorist participle 
indicate an action coordinate with and subsequent in time to its principal verb, 
so that it is equivalent to a second finite verb connected with the first by 
icat? It must be said that Professor Ramsay has not succeeded in his 
defense. He shifted from side to side under Principal Chase's arguments, 
which arose from a much better knowledge of Greek and a much fairer — 
because disinterested — spirit of interpretation, until one lost confidence in his 
guidance. It seemed certain that he was trying to extricate himself from a 
very difficult situation. No one in England arose to defend his extraordi- 
nary and novel view of the use of the anarthrous aorist participle. Never- 
theless, the discussion of this point may not yet be closed. Professor E. D. 
Burton, in his recent work New Testament Moods and Tenses (Chicago : Uni- 
versity Press), pp. 65-6, cites in illustration of this alleged usage, Acts 16 : 23 ; 
22 : 24 ; 23 : 35 ; 24 : 23 ; 25 : 13, and says of them : " In all these cases, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the participle (which is without the article 
and follows the verb) is equivalent to ko.1 with a coordinate verb and refers to 
an action subsequent in fact and in thought to that of the verb which it fol- 
lows. These instances are, perhaps, due to Aramaic influence." The passage, 
Acts 25 : 13, is cited as a typical instance of this usage, 'AyptWas 6 /fturtAcvs 
KaX fSipviKti Ka.TrjvTr)<Tav as Kawrapiav doTracra/ievoi ,tov <&r}<TTOv, Agrippa, the 
king, and Bemice arrived at Casarea, and saluted Festus. Now, if this read- 
ing were unquestioned, it would be a very clear instance of the alleged usage, 
and a few other similar instances would decide the case in favor of Professor 
Ramsay. But the aorist participle in this passage is very much questioned. 
The Textus Receptus reads atrirao-optvoi, a future participle instead of an 
aorist, and so the A V. reads "came unto Caesarea to salute Festus." This 
reading, though not supported by any uncial manuscript, is found in 61, and 
most of the other cursives, a catena, the Latin Version of E, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, Chrysostom, and Theophy- 
lact in one form of his commentary. It is also the reading understood by 
Winer (ed. Moulton, p. 429), and Buttman (ed. Thayer, p. 296). The Revisers 
were forced by manuscript authority (Sin., A, B, both Ethiopic versions, et al.) 
to adopt the aorist form dtrjra<Tdfj.(voi. But they were doubtful whether it was 
legitimate to translate it as the equivalent of a finite verb of subsequent 
action, so while their text reads: "arrived at Caesarea, and saluted Festus," 
their margin reads: "Or, having saluted." The Westcott and Hort text, 
determined by the weight of manuscript evidence, has the aorist dcriracraficvot, 
but a marginal reference to the Appendix leads to the words : " Some primi- 
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tive error not improbable." Dr. Hort wrote, in a note on this word: "The 
authority for -a/xevoi is absolutely overwhelming ; and, as a matter of trans- 
mission, -oficvoi can be only a correction. Yet, it is difficult to remain satis- 
fied that there is no prior corruption of some kind" {Select Readings, p. 100). 
It will not, of course, be forgotten that our earliest manuscripts only go back 
to the fourth century, so that some three hundred years intervene between 
the original manuscript of Acts and our present texts of the same. There 
is no reason to think that the scribes, who copied the New Testament before 
the fourth century, were different in character from those who copied it after 
that time, i. e., all the copyists were liable to error of transcription. There 
are, doubtless, many points at which the best text which we can reconstruct 
from the earliest manuscripts in our possession, will depart from the original 
apostolic text. It was inevitable that three hundred years of copying should 
have introduced minute textual errors. This aorist participle seems to be 
such an accidental scribal variation for the future participle which Luke pro- 
bably wrote. This is what Dr. Hort means above by a " prior corruption of 
some kind." For instances of exactly similar errors in the N. T. manuscripts, 
see Whitney's Revisers' Greek Text, Vol. II., pp. 128-9 (Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.). It is quite evident, therefore, that this instance of the aorist 
participle in Acts 25 : 13 is too doubtful to serve as a base for so important a 
grammatical principle as that involved in this discussion. A detailed exami- 
nation should also be made of the other passages in Acts cited by Professor 
Burton in support of the alleged usage. Space forbids such an examination 
here, but the judgment may be expressed that they are all ambiguous or un- 
certain, with possible choice between two or more renderings. No instance of 
the alleged usage has been found in classical Greek. Whether further investiga- 
tion and discussion upon the point will reveal something more substantial in its 
favor may not be confidently asserted, but, as the matter now stands, Principal 
Chase seems certainly to be secure in his position. Professor Ramsay's case 
has not been made out, and must be rejected until better evidence is adduced. 
The reply, made by Principal Chase to Professor Ramsay's first point as 
given above, seems reasonable. If Luke uses &pvylav twice out of three times 
as a noun, as is true beyond question, it is a fair inference that he so uses it 
the third time, unless something else stands in the way of that conclusion. 
The objections against "Spvyiav as a noun in Acts 16 : 6 on the ground of the 
" vinculum of the common article " do not seem sufficient. The cases cited 
from Acts to show Luke's customary form of expression (see above), argue 
strongly that he, in 16 : 6, tj/v &pvyiav kcu. YaKa.riKf)v -^wpav, speaks of two dis- 
tinct and separate districts successively traversed, the one called Phrygia, 
the other called the Galatian region. It impresses one as far-fetched to make 
Luke speak here of the Phrygo-Galatic region as a region which was a single 
unit, and which could be called Phrygia, or Galatia, with equal truth. But 
even supposing that &pvyla.v were an adjective instead of a noun, might not 
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Luke have so spoken of the Phrygian and Galatic region without making 
Phrygia and Galatia identical, simply associating them in thought and expres- 
sion as a single region in his description of Paul's extensive movements ? 

The second point of the discussion — the bearing of the sequence of clauses 
in Acts 16: 1-8 upon the South-Galatian theory — seems fatal to it provided 
the Acts account is to be allowed to decide the question. Professor Ramsay 
is forced to adopt a strange and improbable hypothesis to explain the sequence 
of clauses in this passage. Who would ever think that the incidents of v. 6 
were identical with those of vs. 1-5, rather than subsequent to them — that 
the writer, at this place, retraces and repeats for no assignable reason instead 
of going on with his summary narrative. How avoid the evidence from ovv 
and from /xeV . ... hi for a progression in the story right through vs. 
1-8? The "travel-document" hypothesis may have its part to play in 
explaining the composition of the book of Acts, but Professor Ramsay has so 
ingeniously applied it to help him out of his difficulty at v. 6, that a lively 
suspicion is aroused regarding it at this point. No, the South-Galatian 
theory is inconsistent with this passage in Acts. That seems an entirely safe 
and final conclusion resulting from this recent discussion in England. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the South-Galatian hypothesis is there- 
fore overthrown, notwithstanding Professor Ramsay's hasty statement to that 
effect. There are many difficulties with the North-Galatian theory which could 
thus be removed, much light could thus be thrown into obscure places of the 
Acts' history and Paul's life. Perhaps there may still be shown sufficient reason 
for a change to that view, and it would certainly be gratifying if that result 
might remain to Professor Ramsay as a fruit of his labors which, though 
barren on the grammatical and contextual side, may yet be rich on the side 
of history and archseology. The inconsistency of the Acts' narrative could then 
be explained as arising from its brevity and evident second-handedness at 
this passage. Rev. F. Rendall, in an article in The Expositor for April, takes 
it for granted that, in some way, this change of opinion will come about, and 
so he writes of the Galatians and their epistle from that standpoint. The 
main question, then, as to the two rival theories — whether the Galatian 
churches were the first churches founded by Paul in Asia Minor, namely, 
those at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe of the first missionary tour, or 
churches in the province to the north of this district, whose chief cities were 
Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, and founded on Paul's second missionary 
tour five or six years later — in other words, the South-Galatian, or the North- 
Galatian theories, are still open for discussion. But it should be understood 
that Acts 16 : 1-8, as far as it has influence, militates against the South- 
Galatian theory, and supports the present accepted North-Galatian theory. 
Professor Ramsay's hypothesis must find some standing ground outside of 
Acts 16 : 1-8, with arguments so strong and conclusive as to override the 
objections resting in a fair interpretation of this passage. c ^ y OTAW 

University of Chicago. 



